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Editorial: 


ington, D. C. “Relief Budgets Cut 20 Per Cent”; 

in Pennsylvania “Governor Asks $20 Million for 
Relief Deficit”; in Kansas “One-third of Counties Re- 
port Relief Fund Shortage at State Meeting”; in Sacra- 
mento, California “Welfare Heads Meet Governor in 
Fund Crisis’ ; in Baltimore, Maryland “Welfare Head 
Cuts Budgets 20 Per Cent”; and many more—all in 
this month of February 1947. 


Restrictions in budgets, failures to make increases 
in individual and family allowances to meet rising 
costs, denials at intake of nonresidents or of employ- 
ables, are prevalent from coast to coast. The move- 
ment of displaced war workers from community to 
community, the recurring cycle of population move- 
ment to the warmer climates of the south and west 
aggravate an already difficult condition. The return 
of a great number of returning veterans to communi- 
ties in which they found friendliness or opportunity 
during the war provides a further complication. 


From November of 1945 to November of 1946 the 
cost of general relief stepped up 97 per cent in Dela- 
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ware, 90.8 per cent in Wyoming, 76.5 per cent in 
Pennsylvania, 75.8 per cent in Ohio, 67 per cent in 
California, and 55.7 per cent in Indiana, according 
to the Social Security Administration.” 

Legislatures and boards and commissions who find 
costs rising sharply in their community while no 
apparent change occurs for their neighbors have diff- 
culty in accepting the condition. 

The opportunity for leadership has never been 
greater for this Association, Resettlement and re- 
employment of thousands stranded by the closing 
of war industries; assistance to communities unable 
to meet the immediate need; the enlightenment of 
the public in these acute problems of today—all ask 
our leadership and support. May we be equal to 
the problem. 

S. H. THompson, Chairman 
National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators 

*Editor’s Note: General relief case load percentage increases for 

this period were: Delaware 48.7, Wyoming 38.5, Pennsylvania 


40.4, Ohio 37, California 43.5 and Indiana 40.7. The National 
case load increase was 23.1 per cent. 
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THE VETERANS AUMINISTRATIUN 
SUCIAL SERVICE PROGRAM 


by Jack H. Stipe, Chief 
Social Service Division, Central Office 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 





citizens—veterans—will become reintegrated into 

their homes and able to carry a satisfying, useful 
role in their communities, depends to a major extent 
upon the degree of coordination and interlacing of 
services among tax-supported agencies—federal, state, 
and local. Such coordination requires detailed mutual 
understanding of agencies’ legal functions, of their 
broadest possible boundaries, and of their absolute 
limitations. 

The expansion in types of services for which Con- 
gress has made the Veterans Administration responsi- 
ble; the increase in number of potential beneficiaries 
from a pre-World War II load of about 4,200,000 
to the present 17,905,000; and the increased number 
of field stations of all types in every state—all will 
bring the VA into vital touch with nearly every 
county welfare department in the country. The in- 
crease in VA social work staff to an estimated 2,000 
by December 1947, and their assignments in closer 
proximity to patients’ homes, should make the VA 
increasingly useful to local public welfare agencies, 
in return for the service which they are already giving 
to VA cases. 

The following description of VA social work is 
designed to encourage public agencies to become 
better acquainted with the VA; particularly with the 
personnel and purposes of the branches, regional 
offices, and hospitals which the veterans in their area 
principally use. The many points at which joint 
activity is essential will become evident from the fol- 
lowing description of the purpose, structure, program, 
and the problems confronting the VA. 


Te success with which this vast category of 


Purpose oF VA Soctat SERVICE 


HE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSE is to enable disabled 
f pte to use to maximum advantage for be- 
coming fully rehabilitated, the array of VA benefits 
to which they have a right, as well as the services 
available to them in their communities through other 
agencies. The focus is upon those disabled veterans 
who are retarded in so doing by personal problems. 
Such problems may be in the realm of viewpoints, 
attitudes, or feelings regarding their illness or injury; 


in their relationships with others; or in the physical, 
cultural, occupational, or economic setting within 
which they are trying to re-establish themselves. 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 


A Soctat Services is established within the De- 

partment of Medicine and Surgery, which ad- 
ministers medical and hospital benefits. It is repre- 
sented at each organizational level: Central Office in 
Washington; the thirteen Branch Offices; the 102 
Hospitals (an additional 74 have been authorized); 
the 59 Regional Offices, including Alaska, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; and at many of the 
150 subregional offices. It is also represented in the 
approximately 21 centers, which are combinations of 
hospitals, homes, and regional offices (figures as of 
January 1, 1947). While social workers are not def- 
initely assigned to the smallest unit, the 850 contact 
offices, they often use them as headquarters in the 
course of their travel. 

Branch Offices: The establishment of the 13 branch 
offices is one of the major improvements in VA 
organization since the war. The two professional 
social service personnel, a chief and an assistant 
chief, are selected by the deputy administrator. 
The chief of the social service section is responsible 
through the chief of professional services or through 
the branch medical director, to the deputy admin- 
istrator. The major duties in the branch office 
are supervision of the carrying out of the general 
policies and procedures outlined by the central office. 

The branch office is responsible for setting stand- 
ards of the work in field stations, the quality of 
service given, and guiding them in handling their 
local problems and their staff development methods. 

One important duty is coordinating the work of 
regional offices and hospitals in order to provide 
continuity of service to patients, and developing uni- 
form policies in relation to other social agencies. 
Plans are worked out with state agencies, such as the 
state health department, the state commission for 
mental hygiene, the state public welfare department, 
for establishing maximum integration of services in 
behalf of veterans and their families. 
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There are close interrelationships with all other 
sections within the professional divisions of the 
branch office, which correspond almost precisely to 
the divisions and services in central office. Other 
units in the branch office, e.g., those concerned with 
the adjudication of claims for monetary benefits, 
guardianship activities, and vocational rehabilitation 
and education services, consult with social service 
in relation to the social aspects of their programs. 

Field Stations: It is to these hospitals, centers, 
regional offices, and subregional offices that the vet- 
eran goes for direct service in the form of medical 
care, prosthetic appliances, vocational rehabilitation, 
and most monetary benefits. Certain types of pension 
and insurance claims are handled by branch offices 
and a few types such as appeals, by central office, 
but most monetary claims are under the jurisdiction 
of the regional offices. 
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HE QUESTION is sometimes asked, “Who is eligible 

for Veterans Administration social service?” In 
general, eligibility for social service is the same as 
for medical examination and treatment. Certain vet- 
erans are eligible for service only to the point of 
identification of their needs and referral to appro- 
priate community agencies. 

Ability to pay is not a criterion for eligibility for 
hospital or out-patient treatment for a service-con- 
nected disability. However, if a veteran desires 
hospital treatment for a non-service-connected con- 
dition, one of the requirements for eligibility for such 
treatment is his allegation of inability to defray its 
cost. The VA has no provision for granting relief 
in cash or kind. 

It is important to know that any veteran with war 
service, whose discharge was not under dishonorable 
conditions, is eligible for needed hospitalization, and 
a peacetime veteran is potentially eligible for hospital- 
ization if in receipt of compensation for a service- 
connected injury or disease, or if he was discharged 
for disability incurred or aggravated in line of duty. 
On the other hand, veterans are eligible for out-patient 
treatment only for a service-connected condition or 
an adjunct condition. As every county welfare depart- 
ment knows, there are long waiting lists for admission 
to VA hospitals, but as of December 31, 1946, only 
82 of the veterans waiting had service-connected con- 
ditions. 

The determining of eligibility for medical treat- 
ment is not a function of social service, but of a 
physician who determines the medical need, and an 
eligibility clerk who is familiar with the law. While 
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the majority of veterans are thus eligible for hospital 
treatment, out-patient eligibility is much more re- 
stricted. In relation to out-patient care, the law leaves 
the majority of veterans in the same status as any 
other civilian. A large proportion of the health needs 
of veterans, therefore, still fall outside the jurisdiction 
of the VA and are the concern of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the states, or local units of public and 
private health organizations. Once the non-service- 
connected patient is discharged from the hospital 
however, or if he needs only out-patient care in the 
first place, it is to the same community resources upon 
which any civilian relies, that the veteran too must 
turn for the continuity in out-patient care or social 
service which he needs in becoming actually re-estab- 
lished at home, at work, and in his leisure time inter- 
ests. Other members of the family are not eligible for 
any type of medical care from the VA unless they 
attained eligibility in their own right by service in 
the armed forces. These facts are mentioned to 
indicate the wide area of responsibility which other 
public agencies outside the VA have for the health 
and welfare of veterans. Public agencies are being 
asked extensively by the VA hospital and clinic social 
workers to help in the cases of non-service-connected 
veterans when they leave the hospital, or when they 
require only out-patient treatment. 


Tue ProcraM 


ROM THE viewpoint of the hospital administrator, 
Fike social service program contributes to the quality 
of medical care by increasing the doctor’s under- 
standing of the patient as a person. This service also 
helps shorten the period required for determining 
the cause and nature of the illness. A more rapid 
response to treatment results when the patient is 
assisted in overcoming the fears and misconceptions 
of his illness and its treatment. When the personal 
problems at home either in family relationships or 
circumstances are alleviated, the patient is able earlier 
to give full, eager attention to the hospital regimen 
and its many resources. 

Furthermore, satisfactory discharges are accom- 
plished sooner and the readmission rates reduced if 
the patient is helped in carrying out medical recom- 
mendations as to rest, proper food, medication, future 
re-examinations, and general way of life. For per- 
manent rehabilitation, it is important to see that the 
patient uses the vocational training available to him 
from either VA or state authorities, and that he finds 
employment which will utilize remaining capacities 
and not make demands in the areas of his disability. 
Above all, it is essential to the hospital that the patient 
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be helped to leave with justifiable confidence in his 
ability to re-establish himself—an attitude which 
has intelligent reinforcement by the family and com- 
munity agencies. 


Tue Nevuropsycuiatric Hospirar 


N THE NEUROPSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL, the focus is at 
] first on helping the patient and family to under- 
stand the hospital routine, voluntary and involuntary 
commitments, the circumstances under which there 
are gained freedom of the grounds, trial visits at 
home, or discharge. The family often needs help in 
understanding the importance of encouraging the 
patient to remain for completion of treatment. Family 
attitudes may be affected by their emotional tie-up 
to the patient, their uncertainty as to whether they 
have done the right thing in having him committed, 
or their fear of the patient’s future attitude toward 
them. They may have sad misconceptions of the 
nature of mental and nervous illness, or a sense of 
utter incapacity ever to accept the patient again in 
the home. Agencies sometimes feel almost the same 
way following a difficult experience with a psycho- 
pathic patient. 

In the case of nearly every patient, the psychiatrists 
seek the collaboration of the social worker in obtain- 
ing a deeper understanding of the onset of the pa- 
tient’s condition, the emotional significance which 
past events and the circumstances in home and com- 
munity relationships have for the patients, the de- 
privations the patient has experienced, and the assets 
which lie in the patient’s social setting. Such data 
are desired for determining the nature of the illness, 
its causal factors, and the objectives of treatment. 


When shortages of staff, remoteness of the location 
to be visited, or emergencies arise, the cooperation of 
home community social agencies, such as county 
welfare departments and the American Red Cross, 
is sought in securing these social data. Their help is 
extensively sought also in relieving the problems in 
the home affecting or caused by the illness or coexist- 
ing with it—financial, health, or child protection prob- 
lems which create anxiety on the patient’s part or 
make life more complicated for him either during or 
following hospitalization. 

It is the general practice of hospitals to plan trial 
visits and hospital discharges carefully. Helping the 
patient and his family look forward to the discharge 
from the psychiatric hospital is a continuous process 
from the time of the admission. The aim is to try 
to have the patient return at the earliest possible time 
to as favorable as possible a home situation, psycholog- 
ical and physical. The collaboration of public and 
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private agencies is sought in connection with the 
advance study of the current home situation, as- 
sistance to the family in modifying attitudes toward 
the patient, search for opportunities for suitable em- 
ployment, and planning for activities which the pa- 
tient is able to undertake. 

There is need for the discharged patients to be 
encouraged to participate in recreational activities and 
given opportunity to re-establish themselves without 
being returned to the hospital upon the first sign of 
abnormal actions. Some patients are placed in homes 
other than their own when such seems therapeuti- 
cally indicated and when they have the funds neces- 
sary to cover the expense. As yet, however, a compre- 
hensive foster home program, such as many of the 
best state hospital systems have today, is not in effect, 
although consideration is now being given to such 
a program, as well as to traveling clinics. 


Tusercu.osis HospirTats 


I" SO FAR AS PossIBLE, the hospitalized patient is seen 
within a few hours of his admission. An acute, 
and ever present problem in many instances, is help- 
ing the patient remain in the hospital until completion 
of diagnosis and treatment, and use to the fullest the 
many specialized services available for helping him 
regain health. There are emotional aspects to every 
illness of course, but tuberculosis ranks among the 
first in the variety and intensity of the problems that 
harass the patient’s mind. Social service has the re- 
sponsibility of alleviating the burden which many 
patients carry in struggling to accept the reality of the 
existence of the disease in themselves, and the attitude 
of relatives and the community toward the disease. 

It is the rare patient who, despite the receipt of 
substantial compensation payments regularly or the 
smaller pension award for total disability that is non- 
service-connected, still has no cause for concern about 
the welfare of his family throughout his long, chronic 
illness. The wife’s physical and emotional endurance 
may have been taxed to the utmost in carrying home 
and work responsibilities during the man’s long 
absence in the Armed Forces. The wife may need 
intensive assistance if the marriage is to be sustained. 
Intense emotional situations may arise in the veteran’s 
mind, such as anxiety over her health, fidelity, or 
ability to protect the children adequately. Letters are 


received eagerly by patients. It is not strange that 


wives and other relatives carrying difficult burdens 
write patients urgent letters and telegrams pressing 
them to come home. 

Public agencies are making an important social and 
public health contribution when supportive services 
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are given such families, and patients are enabled to 
complete hospital treatment with clear conscience and 
peace of mind. The hospital’s dependence upon relia- 
ble, prompt-acting public agencies in this connection 
cannot be over-emphasized. The assurance to the 
patient that the social worker has every confidence in 
the competency of the agency to assist, will often 
help the patient begin to settle down to work toward 
his cure. The home community agency has a major 
influence on the content and tone of these letters 
from home, and consequently on the patient’s whole 
future, not to mention the public’s health. A prompt 
report from the agency presenting a picture of well 
coordinated services by the various community 
agencies concerned, full recognition of the patient's 
recommendations and wishes for his wife and chil- 
dren, the intention of helping him maintain his role 
as head of the family throughout his long illness and 
his family’s solidarity, is of major therapeutic im- 
portance in the care of that patient. 

One of the most constructive social services within 
the hospital is helping patients at the right time 
begin to make full use of the medical rehabilitation 
measures, in the way of occupational and physical 
therapy, evaluation of capacity and skills, shop re- 
training, and academic education, as well as the 
services of the vocational advisor, and training officer. 
The VA is fortunate in having all these services 
provided within its own structure. The chiefs of 
these departments with the patient’s ward physician, 
the psychiatrist, the social worker, other specialists as 
needed, all under the chairmanship of the chief 
medical rehabilitation, constitute the Rehabilitation 
Board, which considers the case of every patient 
referred to it as needing joint study and planning. 
The special understanding and recommendations 
which each of these departments brings to the Board’s 
consideration are pooled and an integrated program 
is worked out, modifications being suggested from 
time to time. By the time the patient is medically 
ready for discharge, he has had the opportunity to 
decide quite definitely what type of vocational train- 
ing he wishes to undertake either through the VA 
or state agencies and has even had the chance to try 
prevocational activities while still in the hospital. 


The transition from hospital to community life is 
the most critical point for the patient. The commu- 
nity agency plays a vital role in helping him become 
re-established. Whether the veteran with arrested 
tuberculosis will conserve hospital gains, depends to a 
large extent upon the adequacy of the community’s 
resources, in the way of employment bureaus, oppor- 
tunities for protected workship or other employment, 
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adequate housing facilities with light, air, and avoid- 
ance of crowding, nutritional services, constructive 
leisure time activities, health resources for the entire 
family, and financial relief. Whether his home is 
ready physically and psychologically to receive him; 
whether there is understanding of the careful regime 
which he must follow there and at work, and at 
play, will determine largely whether hospital gains 
are to be conserved. 

The VA complies with the regulations of state 
health departments, reporting patients with tubercu- 
losis. Their reports are sent to both state and county 
(or municipal) health departments by hospitals and 
clinics as a routine administrative procedure. Re- 
sponsibility for further medical and public health 
supervision of these civilians rests with the local 
public health department after their discharge, since 
the veteran has a right to its services on the same 
basis as any other member of the community. How- 
ever, to make sure that medical supervision is being 
maintained in all areas, the patient is invited at in- 
tervals of a few months to report to the nearest VA 
station or contract physician for re-examination, if he 
is not under the care of a private physician or a 
health department. 


GENERAL Hospirats 


N THE GENERAL HOSPITALS, as in other hospitals, the 
| focus is upon helping the patient handle the social 
and emotional factors that are preventing maximum 
use of hospital treatment and conservation of gains 
made in the hospital. The help which community 
social agencies can supply is vital for the maintenance 
of a high standard of medical service. 


REGIONAL OFFICEs 


ROM THE VIEWPOINT of medical service, the regional 
F otice is an out-patient clinic with psychiatric, gen- 
eral medical, tuberculosis, and other departments. 
Veterans living within the regional area come here 
for both medical treatment and medical examinations 
needed in establishing their eligibility to monetary 
and vocational rehabilitation benefits. The medical 
treatment provided by the regional offices is supple- 
mented in communities through various contract 
plans worked out with state medical societies and 
private physicians. : 

Mental Hygiene Clinics: Twenty-nine regional 
office mental hygiene clinics have been set up and 
others will begin functioning as soon as the necessary 
personnel can be obtained—psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, psychologists. To these clinics, patients come with 
a wide range of conditions—psychoneurotic, neuro- 
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logical and psychotic. Patients on trial visit at home 
from neuropsychiatric hospitals are given services. 
Both individual and group therapy methods are used 
in these clinics. 


Supplementing the VA’s own services and that of 
the private physicians mentioned above, there are 
more than 40 community mental hygiene clinics now 
under contract to treat veterans with service-connected 
conditions. Those with non-service-connected condi- 
tions are necessarily referred to community clinics 
who can treat them on the same basis as they do 
other residents of the community. It is aimed to 
make careful referral of patients to these outside 
resources. In so far as possible, there is advance con- 
sideration of the patient’s readiness to undertake treat- 
ment and preparation of the patient to use the clinic 


to good advantage. The clinic is supplied with the 


understanding which the VA already has of the onset 
and character of the patient’s condition. 

The VA clinics have as a major concern also co- 
operative services with social agencies in the commu- 
nity interested either in individual veterans with 
psychiatric conditions, or in mental hygiene problems 
of veterans in general. 

Medical and Tuberculosis Clinics: Whether the 
veteran has come for treatment or merely an examina- 
tion, all physicians, regardless of their specialty, are 
free to refer patients with personal problems. If these 
problems are directly related to their illness and the 
eligible patient is living near enough to the office to 
make casework feasible, such service is carried by 


the VA social service staff. 


If the patient is ineligible to out-patient care or if his 
problem is not so much medical and psychiatric as in 
the area of family or child welfare needs, he is re- 
ferred to a carefully selected agency, public or private. 
The aim is to make the referral constructive for him 
and satisfactory to the agency. Patients requiring 
out-patient medical care to which they are ineligible 
are referred to social service to help them locate and 
actually use another medical resource. This is an 
aspect of preventive medicine in that immediate out- 
patient treatment may help the patient and the VA 
avoid the hospitalization to which he will be eligible 
if his disease is neglected. An important group in 
this connection are those with syphilis. Veterans who 
must be placed on waiting lists for hospital care, 
particularly the tuberculous, are also often referred 
for help in finding a non-VA hospital and deciding 
to use its services. Social service plays an important 
role in the systematic medical follow-through program 
to promote full rehabilitation of the tuberculous fol- 
lowing discharge from hospitals. 


The vocational rehabilitation and education author- 
ities and VA social service are in constant touch with 
each other. Social service refers veterans as being 
ready for vocational rehabilitation. Attention is called 
to factors in the veteran’s history or current personal 
social situation which will affect choice of vocation, 
and the timing of training. 

Rehabilitation boards similar to those in the hospi- 
tals have been set up in most regional offices to permit 
joint study and planning from vocational, medical, 
social, and psychological viewpoints. Most of the vet- 
erans considered by the board are those with severe 
handicaps: the blind, deafened, paraplegic, tuber- 
culous, cardiac, and orthopedic patients. Any veteran 
with a complicated problem where mutual under- 
standing is essential on the part of all specialists con- 
cerned, may be referred to the board. In many a 
case, it is found that these patients cannot solve their 
medical and vocational problems without help in 
finding a way through their fears and uncertainties. 

Adjudication of claims: County welfare agencies 
are often asked by regional office social workers for 
another important service—help in meeting requests 
from the rating boards in adjudicating claims for 
compensation, pension, and insurance. They desire 
social data which will give them a picture of the onset 
and nature of the neuropsychiatric patient’s condition, 
the extent to which it disables him in his everyday 
activities, the possible extent of mental incompetency 
for managing his own funds, etc. These boards are 
made up of a physician, lawyer, and layman. They 
call upon the medical department to make a medical 
examination, and at the same time frequently request 
that there be made available to the examining physi- 
cian, a social study which will permit increased 
accuracy in his diagnostic process. These studies are 
an important social service to physicians and often 
reveal serious social needs which the community is 
equipped to meet, if only the patient can be put in 
touch with the appropriate agency. 

Guardianship Activities: In the case of veterans 
found by the adjudication board to be mentally 
incompetent to handle their monetary awards, the 
chief attorney is requested to arrange to have a 
guardian appointed. In carrying out his responsibility 
for protection of the estates of such veterans, as well 
as of children who are receiving a monetary payment 
through a guardian, the chief attorney, from time 
to time, requests VA Social Service assistance or that 
of community social agencies in meeting the problems 
discovered. 

Contact Services: Many referrals for social service 


(Continued on page 70) 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSUCIATIUN 


DIRECTOR'S REPORT FOR 1946 








postwar year of 1946 reveals several accomplish- 

ments which, in a large measure, can be 
credited to the efforts of public welfare workers 
acting through their national association. 

The first amendments to the Federal Security Act 
since 1939—which brought some administrative im- 
provements and substantial new financial support to 
state and local welfare programs—was one such 
accomplishment. The reorganization of federal wel- 
fare functions within the Federal Security Agency 
was another. In addition, the experience of local or 
“front line” welfare administration was brought to 
bear on many state and local situations where policy 
administration and organizational changes were 
under consideration. 

More than ever before, during 1946 the members 
of APWA have used their Association as a medium 
for clearance of information, discussion of new pro- 
posals and formulation of purposes and ideas. 

The greater use of the services of our Association 
and the assumption of greater responsibilities for its 
management by the membership has brought real 
satisfaction to the Director and members of the staff. 

The following report on the specific activities of 
the Association for 1946 cannot reveal in full the 
values of a national association for those who work 
in or are vitally interested in public welfare. It may, 
however, demonstrate the rising demand for staff 
services, the healthy state of membership participa- 
tion, the progress toward a position of financial 
self-support and a capacity to attach a stronger posi- 
tion of influence in this important field of public 
endeavor. 


Aves OF sPEcIFIc activities for the first full 


StaFF AND Orrfice AcTIVITIES 
Publications 


Pustic Wexrare, the major publication of APWA, 
retained its format adopted in 1943, and while its 
appearance may have suffered from a declining qual- 
ity of available paper, its content has covered the 
entire range of subject matter of value to the welfare 
worker and administrator. 

Virtually all formal articles have been especially 
written for Pustic Wexrare by authors from all levels 


of administration and from related fields. A sym- 
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posium was organized to treat with the controversial 
question of granting assistance to inmates of public 
institutions and a number of special columns were 
used for the dissemination of interesting and success- 
ful work experiences. 

An increase in members automatically increases 
the circulation of Pustic Wetrare and the December 
run was 5,200 copies. During the year, a special study 
was made of the possible advantages of opening the 
magazine to paid advertising with a decision that 
such a policy would not be advisable at this time. 
The cost of printing has increased by over 50 per 
cent during the war years and has postponed several 
attempts to increase the size of the publication. 

The Lerrer to Memsers has been continued as a 
regular monthly publication because of the wide- 
spread interest which has been evidenced in the 
concise, informative material submitted on legislative 
and administrative activity in Washington. 

Circulation has reached 5500 monthly. During 
1947, it is planned to include special items of interest 
regarding state legislative activity. 

The Pustic Wetrare Directory again broke all 
records in regard to the number of copies sold to 
regular public welfare agencies. Of a total issue of 
3,010 copies, 2,830 were sold with the balance repre- 
senting free copies to agency members. The 1946 
edition of the Directory included over 2,500 new 
listings of local welfare departments with substantial 
revision of much of the reference material in the 
appendix section. 

Advance orders for the 1947 issue of this publica- 
tion indicate that its use is still growing among 
state and local welfare agencies and that the volume 
is essential to all agencies which conduct interstate 
correspondence on welfare cases. 

Special Articles: During 1946, the Association dis- 
tributed over 10,000 copies of ten articles which were 
reprinted from Pustic Wetrare. These reprints are 
supplied on the basis of advance orders from inter- 
ested agencies with the result that the costs of publi- 
cation are always covered. 

The Association published two bibliographies dur- 
ing the year, one on “Staff Development” and the 
other a supplement to the “Bibliography on Public 
Medical Services.” 
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Inquiry Service 


One of the most valuable of the services provided 
by the Association to individual members is the 
inquiry service maintained by the headquarters staff. 
During 1946, 183 inquiry letters were received from 
38 states, Alaska, Canada, Puerto Rico, and the 
Union of South Africa. This number includes all 
those inquiries which require some degree of library 
research. These letters revealed particular interest in 
many aspects of personnel management and admin- 
istrative organization. Subjects appearing frequently 
in inquiry letters were those relating to residence 
and settlement, the care of the chronically ill, inte- 
gration of child welfare services, and a widespread 
interest in plans for welfare offices with respect both 
to office lay-outs and the design of a building to be 
used solely for welfare purposes. 


Loan Library 


APWA’s library facilities are extensive and include 
our own specialized files at the headquarters office, 
the Joint Reference Library at “1313,” and a joint 
working arrangement with the library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The specialized material in our own library is 
constantly in circulation through loans made on 
request of individual and agency members. An 
average of about 40 persons a month have used the 
library for study purposes during 1946. These in- 
clude students, faculty members, state and local staff 
members, and workers from the private field. 


Cooperation—Other Agencies 


Contact with other national associations is main- 
tained through direct membership in organizations 
such as the National Conference of Social Work and 
the National Publicity Council, and through the par- 
ticipation of staff members on boards and working 
committees of many organizations. The Director 
currently serves on four boards and seventeen such 
committees but frequently calls on individual mem- 
bers of the Association to carry out the committee 
assignments. 


Surveys 


No formal surveys were conducted by the Asso- 
ciation during 1946. Of the several requests received, 
some were referred to other agencies and one invi- 
tation was declined on the basis that proper local 
preparation had not been made. 

While APWA has conducted both administrative 
and community surveys with its own and specially 


organized staffs, it is not the policy of the Asso- 
ciation to devote a large portion of staff time to 
such projects. However, survey projects do provide 
opportunities for important services to an agency 
member or a community and they serve a useful 
purpose for the members of the staff in maintaining 
first-hand contact with local administrative practices. 

Survey work undertaken by the Association is done 
at cost and is not considered a major source of 
income. It is important that the Association main- 
tain a selective position confining its survey work to 
situations where constructive action will follow rec- 
ommendations. 


Personnel Consultations 


The joint personnel files of the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House are used by APWA for main- 
taining the work records of many professional and 
administrative workers who are actively seeking 
employment opportunities. While APWA does not 
maintain a placement service, the Association is fre- 
quently called on by agencies to refer names of 
persons considering a change in employment. In 
such cases, the joint personnel files are used. In 
addition, information as to merit system examina- 
tions is given distribution particularly where state 
residence has been waived. 


APWA ConFERENCES 


The passing of wartime restrictions on travel and 
conferences made possible a full schedule of APWA 
regional conferences in 1946. These meetings which 
covered the entire country had a total of 2,421 per- 
sons registered and provided the best opportunity in 
the Association history for active membership par- 
ticipation in APWA activities. Registration was as 
follows: 
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The President of the Association attended six of 
the nine meetings and other officers and members 
assisted the staff by attending meetings outside their 
own region and serving as speakers and discussants. 
Federal officials including Watson Miller, Arthur 
Altmeyer, Katharine Lenroot, Jane Hoey, and Oscar 
Powell attended and spoke at one or more meetings. 

To a greater extent than ever before local com- 
mittees on arrangements and programs took respon- 
sibility for these conferences and functioned as hosts. 

The Annual Meeting in Baltimore in December 
attended by more than 600 public welfare workers 
was the first Round Table Conference held since 
Pearl Harbor. A subsequent poll of membership 
revealed a three to one sentiment favoring the con- 
tinuance of the round table conference on an annual 
rather than a biennial basis. 


Starr Frecp Worx 


The Director devoted 133 days during 1946 to 
travel. In addition to attendance at APWA confer- 
ences, this travel covered visits to state and local 
agencies, speaking engagements at state and local 
conferences, consultation on state legislation, attend- 
ance at committee meetings, and conferences of other 
national associations. 

Mrs. Ella W. Reed conducted institutes and ful- 
filled engagements at conferences in the following 
states: Indiana, Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
and Winnipeg, Canada. Consultative services were 
provided at the National Conference of Social Work 
and participation undertaken in several projects spon- 
sored by national and state committees. 

Mr. Louis Hosch, in addition to attendance at all 
APWA conferences, with visits to local agencies, 
assumed speaking engagements in Illinois, Idaho, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, and Nebraska. Elizabeth Wick- 
enden spoke at state conferences in Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and New Hampshire. Officers and members 
who filled speaking engagements outside their own 
states on behalf of APWA included Loula Dunn, 
Robert Lansdale, William O’Hare, W. S. Terry, Jr., 
Raymond Hilliard, Ralph Price, Joseph Baldwin, 
and Leonard Hegland. 

During the absence of the Director and staff on 
the long west coast trip, Miss Catherine Dunn, of 
the New York School of Social Work and a former 
staff member, took charge of the Chicago office. 


Nationa Councits 


The National Council of State Public Assistance 
and Welfare Administrators was, during 1946, under 
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the direction of Earl Kouns of Colorado as Chair- 
man, and Arthur B. Rivers of South Carolina as 
Vice Chairman. The annual meeting of this Council 
was held in Baltimore on December 5, and discus- 
sions largely centered on specific provisions of the 
APWA platform, expanded provisions for foster care 
and prospective changes in federal welfare laws. 
Discussion sessions for state administrators were held 
during each APWA regional meeting under the 
direction of a member of the executive committee 
of the Council. Fedele Fauri of Michigan was 
elected Chairman of the Council for 1947, and 
Leland Hiatt of Florida was elected Vice Chairman. 

The National Council of Local Public Welfare Ad- 
ministrators with a current membership of 834 was 
chairmanned during 1946 by William G. O’Hare of 
Boston, Massachusetts, with S. H. Thompson of 
Oakland, California, serving as Vice Chairman. The 
Council held its annual meeting on December 5 at 
Baltimore and its deliberations resulted in agree- 
ment on a number of resolutions respecting policy 
questions, The regional sessions of the Council con- 
ducted at various APWA conferences during the 
year attracted a large attendance in every case, and 
included a successful dinner meeting at Portland, 
Oregon. The Council sponsored exchanges of speak- 
ers at state meetings of County Directors with Chair- 
man O’Hare attending the California Conference 
Leonard Hegland of Seattle visiting the Colorado; 
Conference; Ralph Price of Kansas, speaking at 
Portland, Oregon; and S. H. Thompson taking part 
in the Kansas conference. At the annual meeting in 
Baltimore the Council sponsored a special dinner for 
officers of state associations of county directors. S. H. 
Thompson was elected Chairman of the Council 
for 1947 and Ruth Bowman of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was elected Vice Chairman. 


Commitree ACTIVITIES 


A major activity of the Association is the work 
of its standing committees which are national in 
their representation and with a membership rep- 
resenting experience at every operational level. With 
additional staff facilities, it is hoped that the work 
of some committees can be expanded on a regional 
basis. 


Policy Committee 


The Committee on Welfare Policy, under the 
chairmanship of J. Milton Patterson, carried out an 
important program during 1946 that included the 
translation of the APWA platform into legislative 
language and discussions of new legislative pro- 
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posals for submission to the membership and the 
Board. The Committee held meetings in Washington 
on January 28-29 and October 7-8, and at the last 
meeting prepared tentative revisions of the platform 
statement for discussion at the Annual Round Table 
Conference. 


Personnel Committee 


One formal meeting of this committee, working 
under the chairmanship of Hubert Harris of Mis- 
souri, was held on March 22-23, 1946 in addition to 
the sessions held at the annual conference at Balti- 
more. The committee supervised the revision of 
several APWA publications on personnel and studied 
data collected by Mrs. Martha Horne on personnel 
management practices in state welfare departments. 


Medical Care Committee 


The APWA Committee on Medical Care, chair- 
manned by Dr. Leverett Bristol of Maine, met in 
Washington on April 11-12, 1946 for a two-day dis- 
cussion of current proposals for expansion of public 
health facilities and considered their relation to 
public welfare. Particular attention was given to 
the subject of the care of the chronically ill, new 
federal hospital legislation, hospital licensing, and the 
proposed Public Health Act of 1946. On November 
1, 1946, the Committee met in New York for a 
one-day meeting with a second day devoted to a 
joint meeting with corresponding committees of the 
American Hospital Association and the American 
Public Health Association. At this meeting, a project 
was initiated to develop a joint statement on the 
proper approach to the total problem of care of 
the chronically ill. 


Child Welfare Committee 


The Child Welfare Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Fedele Fauri of Michigan, held a joint 
session with the Policy Committee for discussion of 
federal legislative proposals involving child welfare 
services, and again at the Baltimore Round Table 
Conference. 


WaAsHINGTON OFFICE 


The Washington office of the Association at 522 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C., under 
the direction of Elizabeth Wickenden, provided a 
base of operation for many APWA members who 
came to Washington on business. This office was 
the source of material related to Congressional ac- 
tivity and facilitated contacts with federal officials 
and members of the legislative bodies. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


FiscaL MANAGEMENT 


During 1946, negotiations were concluded for the 
terminal grant from the Spelman Fund. A total 
grant of $55,000 was made to APWA: with $5,000 
made available October 1, 1946; $16,000 for 1947; 
$24,000 for 1948; and $10,000 for 1949. The major 
part of this grant will be devoted to additional staff, 
who will be engaged on the expansion of services 
and income directed to a position of self-support 
for the Association by 1949. 

The Field Foundation made a special grant to 
APWA for the purpose of establishing a staff posi- 
tion of Child Welfare Consultant. Ten thousand 
dollars was appropriated for 1947, and $5,000 for 1948, 
with the provision that the latter sum be matched by 
a similar grant. It is expected that this staff position 
will be permanent once it is established. 

Although staff activities of the Association were 
considerably expanded during 1946, no additions 
were made to the technical staff personnel. A stenog- 
rapher and a typist were added to the office staff 
and several graduate students from the University 
of Chicago School of Social Service Administration 
did their field work with the Association. 

Income from both membership dues and publica- 
tions increased in 1946 over the previous year. 

The financial goal which has now been established 
for the Association is a continuing budget of $100,000 
based on dues and earned income and without fur- 
ther subsidy. Effort will be made to procure founda- 
tion grants for special research projects, but it is not 
expected that subsidy can be obtained for regular 
and continuing overhead costs. 

Income to support a $100,000 annual budget will 
be derived largely from individual and state and 
local agency dues with a smaller return expected 
from publication sales and staff honoraria. 

The attached financial and budget statement re- 
veals several healthy factors in our total fiscal situa- 
tion. 


MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


Total membership in APWA increased 49 per cent 
during 1946. This represented an increase of 1,334 
members to a final figure for the year of 4,052. 

The splendid teamwork of national, regional, and 
state membership committees operating during 1946 
was directly responsible for the spectacular increase 
of individual memberships. Illinois with 259 new 
memberships and Pennsylvania with 352 new mem- 
berships during the year brought their total member- 
ship in each case close to the 500 mark. Rhode 
Island, with 12 new members, and a total member- 
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ship of 36, lays claim to having the highest number 
of members of any state in relation to population. 
The efforts of Arkansas and Montana were extremely 
creditable among the low population states. 

The best membership promotion comes from the 
interest and enthusiasm of active members. It is 
planned to continue and expand the use of state 
and local membership committees. The potential 
membership for the Association continues to be 
great as compared to actual accomplishments to date. 
If APWA is to be a truly representative body of all 
public welfare workers, it should logically look to a 
membership that includes a large part of the 35,000 
social service employes in public welfare agencies 
and the estimated 10,000 lay board members. 

Few local welfare agencies have taken advantage 
of agency membership in the Association. Exception 
should be made in the states of Washington (which 
has eleven) and New Jersey. In the latter state the 
membership committee has during 1946 sent in nine 
new agency memberships, bringing its total agency 
membership to eleven counties out of 21, together 
with memberships in two cities. 


An organized effort is planned during 1947 to 
identify the local agencies more closely with the 
Association through agency memberships. 


1947 


Increased membership, a larger staff, and a heavy 
program of unfinished and new business point to 
1947 as one of the busiest years of the Association. 
With Congress and forty-four state legislatures in 
session during 1947, there will be many opportuni- 
ties for the Association to bring the experience of 
its membership to bear on proposed legislative 
changes and to influence the improvement of our 
welfare programs at all levels of operation. Rising 
costs of public welfare may bring our programs 
under closer scrutiny with a growing demand for 
improved administrative techniques and more effec- 
tive operations. In such a situation, the services of 
the Association will become increasingly important 
and necessary to its members. 


Howarp L. Russeit 
Director 
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. Budget 
aa Mennipes 1945 1946 jor 1947 
Grants 
Spelman Fund—Regular . $33,000.00 $31,000.00 $28,000.00 
Spelman Fund—Terminal _ 5,000.00 16,000.00 
Columbia Foundation —...._ 2,500.00 
Field Foundation = 10,000.00 
Membership Dues - 18,128.00 24,552.96 28,000.00 
Publication Sales 5,631.30 5,269.65 8,000.00 
Honoraria 3,904.61 2,250.65 5,000.00 
Operating and Fund Balances. didbaksintiainbeaionis 246.30 5,004.88 1,107.36 
Total Cash Receipts a $73,078.14 $96,107.36 
Expenditures 
Salaries $30,513.02 $34,203.06 $56,000.00 
Office Expense 6,163.64 8,234.70 6,250.00 
Rent 2,625.00 2,955.29 3,400.00 
Travel 7,106.19 9,598.57 5,000.00 
Publications 9,930.05 11,844.51 13,800.00 
Library Maintenance 507.82 645.86 500.00 
Membership Promotion __ 359.61 1,007.75 1,500.00 
III nsscicusinidniatacatiiancndimimmcnianiinion . ann 700.00 750.00 
Joint Reference Library___ aT nrtek e e 500.00 500.00 500.00 
Columbia Grant—Conference _. 2,281.04 
SES e 7,300.00 
Committee Work __ 1,000.00 
Total Expenditures $58,405.33 $71,970.78 $96,000.00 





THE BANSAS COUNTY WELFARE 


DIRECTURS ASSOCIATION 


by Paut V. Benner, Director 

Division of Public Assistance 

Kansas State Department of Social Welfare, and 
FRANK Scuropp, Director 

Sedgwick County Department of Social Welfare 
Wichita, Kansas 





COMPREHENSIVE sTATUTORY social welfare pro- 
A gram was new to Kansas in the spring of 1938, 

since it was inaugurated beginning August 1, 
1937. The transition from an emergency work relief 
program to one involving the administration of a 
categorical public assistance program was great and 
involved many misunderstandings, some conflicts, 
and required many changes in former methods of 
operation. The state staff was not large enough nor 
was it equipped to handle the multitude of questions 
and the many interpretations necessary for effective 
administration. Many activities were undertaken and 
a few problems were of necessity solved by trial and 
error methods. 

New personnel for both county and state staff had 
to be recruited. Even some personnel who had 
served as “poor commissioners” under the Emergency 
Relief Program had certain feelings of frustration and 
certain anxieties about their status under the new pro- 
gram, Each director, approaching his job for the first 
time, undoubtedly had the feeling that its ramifica- 
tions were so great, and at the same time so intricate 
and involved, that his “know how” to accomplish it 
was completely inadequate. Nothing was more nat- 
ural than that the directors should confer with each 
other. There were, of course, field representatives from 
the state office, but their responsibilities were so great 
and their areas so large that they could not meet all 
needs. Many directors, especially in the rural areas, 
had no one to whom they could turn for help and 
advice, so they naturally gravitated together and 
formed small groups for discussion of mutual 
problems. Out of these small group meetings a type 
of association was formulated. A few of the leaders 
in the various groups felt that the group association 
was very worth while. The idea then developed into 
a state association for county welfare directors. The 
leaders assumed the initiative in promoting the 
proposition by consulting directors in the various sec- 
tions of the state. The development of the Association 
was a natural one growing out of the need for direc- 


tors to be identified with each other, as well as giving 
them an opportunity to exchange ideas and to discuss 
mutual problems and experiences. The fact that 
other county officials in the state were already organ- 
ized probably gave impetus to the welfare directors 
to establish an association. 

At the annual meeting of the Kansas Conference 
of Social Work a group of directors asked for a 
special meeting of directors and on April 21, 1938, 
the present Kansas County Welfare Directors’ Asso- 
ciation emerged. A constitution was adopted, officers 
were elected, and certain functioning committees 
appointed. 

The purpose of the organization at its birth ap- 
peared to be twofold: (1) to give county directors 
an opportunity to meet periodically as a group, to 
exchange ideas, to discuss mutual problems, and 
to promote the social welfare program which was 
then only about eight months old, (2) to request 
membership in the Kansas Official Council, a state- 
wide association of local and county officials, in 
order to participate in the annual meetings and to 
gain acceptance from other county officials as well 
as to be recognized as county officials. 

The idea of the association being affiliated with 
the Kansas Official Council did not meet with uni- 
versal acceptance. Some directors also had fears that 
a certain group would dominate and control the 
Association, and that a few might use the Associa- 
tion to achieve personal reward or gain. Even as late 
as January 1946 one county director raised the issue 
about county directors, through its Association, be- 
coming “officially minded” and associating them- 
selves with other county officials with whom they had 
relatively little in common. The viewpoint of this 
particular director appears to have been very much 
in the minority, as the larger majority of county 
directors can see real value in such an association 
with other county officials. 

The State Department was somewhat apprehensive 
about a directors’ association at the time of its 
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organization. There was much speculation about 
the Association developing into a “pressure group” 
that might try to dictate state policies and procedures. 
It was also feared that the Association would organ- 
ize and direct its influence on other groups, particu- 
larly the county boards, and divert attention from 
goals and objectives of the state department. 


Its PuBLICATION 


NE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS of the Association’s activities 
0 was the publication of the “Kansas Welfare 
Digest.” The publication was started entirely on the 
initiative of one county director. The state depart- 
ment had discontinued its publication and this direc- 
tor was keenly aware of the need for some medium 
of exchange and started a publication on his own 
late in 1941. His idea gained momentum as director 
after director sent in his subscription, and many 
contributed articles. Since December 1941 the Digest 
has been published every month. It is “published 
by, for, and in the interest of the County Welfare 
Directors of the State of Kansas.” The Digest is 
financed by the subscription rate of $1.00 per year, 
which covers the cost of mailing and mimeograph- 
ing. There arc no paid staff members. 

The Digest represents a “must” item in the per- 
sonal budget of each director and its receipt is looked 
forward to each month. There is no routine format, 
and the articles included cover many subjects of 
interest to public welfare personnel. As would be 
expected, the articles are almost exclusively of a local 
or state-wide nature. Some articles are controversial 
and they are answered in subsequent issues by indi- 
viduals who view the problem differently. The 
Digest gives personnel in the public program an 
opportunity to express a viewpoint, provides a me- 
dium for the exchange of ideas, and creates a 
solidarity and common ground for the directors 
which cannot be maintained by periodic meetings. 


Its Vatue—A County Direcror’s Viewpoint 


HE VIEWPOINT OF THE writer’ has been molded 

and shaped by his association with other members 
of his profession, all of whom are bound together in 
the local directors’ association. 

What does the State Association mean to its mem- 
bers as individuals? There are several answers to 
this question. Perhaps one of the first is a desire to 
know the approach to problems by one’s associates. 
It takes off some of the “edge” to discover that others 
are having the same difficulty and that they feel 





*This section of the article represents Mr. Schropp’s views. 


the same desire to work out a solution together. 

Then there is the question of adjusting one’s self 
to the program. It may be that the administrator 
cannot accept some phase of the program, but when 
he finds that the majority with whom he works have 
accepted it, there is a tendency to break down the 
barrier that exists in his mind. The association acts 
as an anvil upon which he pounds out the tools for 
his job; he learns of problems that have been solved 
by others and thus gains foreknowledge. 


As one director put it, “. . . the group relationship 
presents a challenge for more intensive and unselfish 
service ...” The same director mentions, “. . . the 
sobering sense of responsibility that comes by reason 
of the relationships incident to participation in asso- 
ciation affairs . . .” Another welfare director stresses 
the point that out of the individual’s experience in 
the Association comes “. . . comparison . . . interpre- 
tation . . . evaluation.” 


When an Association member works with a com- 
mittee he learns the value of the Association, what 
it can mean to him, and the necessity of each mem- 
ber’s contribution to the common cause. 


An association gives the director a chance for self- 
expression. A welfare director often finds that while 
all the members of his staff may pass questions or 
responsibilities to him, he does not always have a 
place to go to discuss them. The Association gives 
him the opportunity of expressing the things that are 
on his mind in an atmosphere of understanding. On 
problems such as residence, standards of assistance, 
personnel, public relationships, and finances, the asso- 
ciation offers an opportunity to get the ideas of 
others. 

It is not intended to discount the services of the 
field representatives, but there is value in discussing 
common problems with your own members. One 
director said that he becomes less “despotic” because 
his own thinking has the rough edges knocked off 
when it is put on the grindstone of group opinion. 


The State Association has helped the local admin- 
istrator to accept the fact that it takes time to reach 
goals, and that the Association itself will not function 
effectively unless the individual member makes his 
contribution. Perhaps no public program has grown 
as rapidly as has the welfare program. Yet it takes 
months, and sometimes years, before a goal is 
reached. It should not be taken for granted that 
once an association starts, it continues of its own 
momentum. The Association will be just as effective 
as its members contribute of their energy, time, and 
thought. 
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Ir Can SpeAK For THE Group 


HE STATE ASSOCIATION is the spokesman for the 
Tees. It may not always speak for the best; 
but, nevertheless, it speaks. There is no evading 
the fact that the organization adds strength to the 
group. United action in some areas is a necessity, and 
when an expression comes from an association which 
represents all welfare directors in the state, it carries 
much more weight and value than sporadic and 
sometimes half-conflicting statements from individ- 
uals. Directors in Kansas have very close relationship 
with their boards of county commissioners who sit 
as boards of social welfare. The Association, through 
work with the Kansas Official Council, assists the 
individual director in his relationships with his own 


board. 


There is a great area wherein the local welfare 
directors’ association can function in its relationship 
with the state board of social welfare. Different state 
organizations make for different relationships existing 
among local and state administrators. Any form of 
state administrative structure should make maximum 
use of its county directors, and especially of an organ- 
ization of directors, in the formulation of major poli- 
cies, determining objectives, goals, and recommenda- 
tions on a legislative program. 


Nowhere in the State of Kansas is there such a 
body of accumulated knowledge in public welfare 
administration as is found in the Welfare Directors’ 
Association. It is a resource which should be of use 
to the State Department. The Association itself is 
steadily working on this particular question. 

We have believed, based upon comments made by 
directors from other states, that they were consulted 
more frequently than are we. It is known that the 
subject receives major attention in the discussions 
of the National Council of Local Public» Welfare 
Administrators at American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion meetings. It is also known that the problem 
is of concern to many local administrators both here 
and elsewhere. We are of the opinion that we have 
something of a constructive nature to offer the State 
Board in Kansas and we are willing to make our 
contributions as we are given the opportunity. We 
are realistic enough to know, and have had enough 
administrative experience to understand, why we 
cannot be consulted on every policy or procedural 
change, but we do feel we should be given the 
chance to express our views on major issues. This, 
we know, would strengthen county-state relation- 


ships. 


Irs Vatue—Tue Viewpoint or a State Drrecror 
oF Pustic AssIsTANCE 


ROM THE VIEWPOINT’ of the state agency, an asso- 
F ciation of county welfare directors has real value 
even though the association may not have always 
been used to its maximum advantage. It gives the 
county director an opportunity to express his view- 
points, to give vent to his feelings, both positive and 
negative. He becomes acquainted with the trials 
and tribulations of a state-wide organization. Certain 
individuals are given the chance to develop their 
leadership abilities: they plan programs; they partici- 
pate as speakers or on panels; they serve on com- 
mittees; and they write articles which are published. 
All of these experiences have real value for the indi- 
vidual and certainly contribute substantially to his 
own growth and development. In Kansas we have 
a county administered, state supervised program and 
we recognize that the progress of the program de- 
pends in a large measure on the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual directors. 


Many lasting friendships have developed at meet- 
ings as each director becomes better acquainted with 
other directors. Such personal friendships are re- 
sponsible for a noticeable improvement in_inter- 
county relationships. There is no substtiute for the 
face to face method of dealing with mutual prob- 
lems. Since Kansas is a large state geographically 
and somewhat varied in its enterprises, a better 
understanding and appreciation is created of the 
other fellow’s problems when the two concerned 
know each other. The Association brings about a 
unity of purpose, and there is a feeling of strength 
in such unity. 


The annual meeting gives directors an opportunity 
to visit one of the larger communities of the state 
and to enjoy some of the facilities of that community. 
The meeting provides also the opportunity to con- 
tact new people, including not only directors and 
other county officials but members of the state agency 
staff. They hear speakers both from their own group 
and from the outside. It goes without saying that 
the supervisory activities of the various state staff 
members is always a good after-meeting subject for 
discussion. This is all to the good from the stand- 
point of the state agency, as many constructive sug- 
gestions have come out of such discussions which 
stimulate the state agency to change or to improve 
certain of its methods or procedures. 


If the Association of County Welfare Directors 


*This section of the article represents Mr. Benner’s views. 
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accomplished no more than the items listed above, 
it would be of value since these accomplishments 
are extremely important from the standpoint of the 
individual director. Everyone desires status, recog- 
nition, and acceptance. The Association offers these 
values to its members, also these accomplishments 
make the work of the state agency more enjoyable, 
easier, and more effective. 


ComMITrEE Work 


HERE ARE OTHER BENEFITS to the state agency which 

have accrued by making use of the association. 
A Committee on Research and Statistics, appointed 
by the County Director’s Association, was very help- 
ful in assisting the State Department in outlining a 
research program on topics of mutual interest and 
concern. The Committee was used for reviewing 
the material, testing schedules and selecting samples. 
It undertook certain projects and gathered data for 
them. The Committee also acted in an advisory 
capacity on forms and procedures used by the divi- 
sion of research and statistics; it assisted a great deal 
in bringing about a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the needs for and the use of statistics in 
a public welfare program. The interpretation given 
by members of the Committee to other county direc- 
tors seemed to be more effective than that given by 
the state agency. 

Recently the Association became aware of the need 
for some interpretive material on social welfare in 
our public schools. A committee was appointed to 
work with the State Board of Education. The Board 
of Education was interested in the project proposed 
by the Association and agreed to assist in developing 
it. The Association Committee asked the state agency 
to help in preparing the material. Two meetings 
were held and material on social welfare was devel- 
oped which will be included in the courses of study 
in social sciences for the higher elementary grades 
and the lower secondary grades in the Kansas public 
school system. A project of this sort has real bene- 
fits to the program since it will give students and 
teachers some understanding of welfare problems as 
well as some of the methods used to cope with them. 

The Executive Committee of the Association and 
the district Association representatives, met last 
spring with the state agency to discuss a major policy 
change relating to mandatory assistance standards. 
Manual material was carefully reviewed with the 
committee and many constructive suggestions were 
received. This meeting was sufficiently productive 
that at future times the state agency will be very 
desirous of advising with the Association on impor- 


tant matters. 

The meeting also helped the directors present to 
realize the work and the planning necessary in 
establishing policies. It outlined to them some of 
the difficulties of an administrative nature from the 
viewpoint of the state agency. They gained a better 
understanding of the relationship between the state 
agency and the federal agency. The material which 
was finally released gained much better acceptance 
due to the fact that representatives of the Associa- 
tion had an opportunity to go over it with us and to 
make their contributions to it. 

It is planned that the Legislative Committee of 
the Association will be consulted and its advice 
sought in the formulation of a legislative program. 
This Committee has worked for some time on a 
legislative program and on major points there is 
agreement among the directors, so the Committee 
will speak for the Association. Such a meeting 
again will give the directors a chance to express their 
viewpoints as well as the state agency giving inter- 
pretation about the recommendations which we hope 
to make. It is believed that if such an agreement 
and understanding is reached that we will stand a 
much better chance to have our recommendations 
enacted into law because county directors can do a 
great deal in giving interpretation to legislators in 
their respective counties. 


Ir Facturrates Cooperation 


HE ABOVE EXAMPLES of the use of County Welfare 

Directors’ Association indicate that the state 
agency believes in and does recognize the organiza- 
tion as a potential and contributing force in its 
activities. It is realized that greater use could be 
made of it in certain areas of administration. The 
trend not only in Kansas but in other states, is 
toward a closer working relationship between state 
and local agencies. (See April 1946 Pustic Wexrare, 
“County Participation in Policy Formation in Colo- 
rado.”) State agencies are concerned about securing 
county participation as such participation is recog- 
nized as an essential factor in creating an effective 
organization. 

It is believed that an association of directors such 
as we have in Kansas offers much; however, there 
are certain dangers if the state agency depends en- 
tirely and exclusively on the Association for its 
county participation, The state agency must recog- 
nize and appreciate that an association of county 
directors is a separate and distinct organization in 
and of itself. It elects its own officers, selects its 
committee members, determines its own policies, and 
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presents its own platform. This is as it should be. 
The Association should be operated and controlled 
by the members themselves without any outside influ- 
ence. The state agency has no right to assume any 
responsibilities in regard to management, policies, or 
program. Neither should it attempt to exert any 
control on the officers elected or members appointed 
to certain committees, 

In fulfilling the responsibilities assigned and in 
making the final decisions on administrative matters, 
the state agency should at all times get the best 
advice from all sources. In certain areas of admin- 
istration, committees of the Directors’ Association are 
very useful and would be representative; however, 
in some areas the state agency is much better 
equipped to select individuals from the county de- 
partments. Also it must be recognized that a direc- 
tors’ association has an exclusive membership in 
that only county directors belong. There are other 
members of county departments who could con- 
tribute much to certain projects if given the oppor- 
tunity. Case supervisors, visitors, and clerical persons 
have much to offer. The Association does not always 
select and appoint its strongest persons for officers 
and committee members, nor does it always have in 
mind the contributions these individuals may be able 
to make to some state agency activity. 

Thus, it is believed maximum participation from 
county departments can only be secured in certain 
areas by the state agency selecting personnel from 
county departments who have evidenced an interest 
in and who have a specific contribution to make 
to the project under consideration. In other words, 
the state agency should, whenever possible, deal with 
the Directors’ Association, but it should not limit its 
scope entirely to the Association or accept blindly 
any particular committee selected by the Association. 
Neither is it necessary for the state agency to clear 
with the Association on certain committees to be 
used or the personnel to serve on them. It is be- 
lieved at this stage of development in the public 
welfare program that county directors fully recognize 
and appreciate the role of their Association as well 
as the role of the state agency. The two need not 
conflict if there is mutual understanding. 

Recently we determined that it was very necessary 
and advisable to have two committees made up of 
county department personnel to advise with us on 
our group meeting program for in-service training. 
One committee was chosen to evaluate the strengths 


and weaknesses of the past year’s program and to 
make recommendations for the next year’s program. 
The second committee was to assist in outlining the 
content of the next year’s program. A visitor along 
with three county directors served on each of these 
committees. Each of the individuals was appointed 
by the state and he was selected on the basis of 
interest and ability to contribute but not necessarily 
to agree with the state agency’s plans. For this 
particular project we believed we were in a much 
better position to select than was the directors’ asso- 
ciation. We also felt that any committee including 
the Executive Committee of the Association, would 
not give us the specific guidance we desired. Such a 
plan apparently caused no feeling of resentment on 
the part of the Association. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


HE AUTHORS are agreed that an organization of 
| yoo welfare directors has value for the indi- 
vidual director in that it gives him an opportunity 
to exchange ideas, to demonstrate his leadership abili- 
ties, and to participate in a state-wide activity. The 
Association in Kansas has been helpful to the direc- 
tors in gaining acceptance by other county officials 
as well as making it possible for them to participate 
as county officials in certain official functions. It has 
also been of much value to the state agency in fur- 
nishing county leadership as well as offering a 
means of securing participation in major under- 
takings. 

County participation is an essential factor in pro- 
moting an effective, efficient welfare program. The 
personnel of county departments have much to con- 
tribute if they are given the opportunity by the 
state agency. Although maximum use has not always 
been made of the Association by the state agency in 
Kansas, the trend is toward greater participation in 
the state. The state agency can fulfill in a more 
effective manner its responsibilities by using all avail- 
able resources for securing participation without 
being limited exclusively to the county directors’ 
association. The methods used by the state agency 
to secure county participation depend upon many 
factors inherent in each state. County-state relation- 
ships are important and are most constructive when 
there is an understanding and sharing of mutual 
experiences and problems. Our interests and objec- 
tives are the same. It is only reasonable that we 
work together to achieve them. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SERVICE 
RATING SCALE FOR VISITORS 


by EvaLine CHALFANT, Personnel Supervisor 


Allegheny County (Pennsylvania) Board of Assistance 





HEN THE ALLGHENY County Board of Assistance 
Woes first organized in 1938, the problem of eval- 
uating the work of the new civil service staff was 
one of the first personnel problems encountered. A 
local committee was organized to study the question 
and as a result of their deliberations, a rating form 
was developed to be used for all members of the 
staff, regardless of classification. Experience with this 
form, however, showed that it was impractical to try 
to use it for all types of positions; and that it 
was essential, under the personnel regulations which 
were developed by the Employment Board (the civil 
service agency at the time) and the state administra- 
tion, to have a system of evaluation, or service rating 
which could be summarized in a numerical score. 

During the next five years of experimentation, both 
local and through state-wide committees, Allegheny 
County reached several general conclusions about 
service ratings which may be summarized as follows: 

1. Evaluation of performance, as distinguished 
from the formal service rating, is an essential 
part of all in-service training, formal or informal. 
It is a continuing process which is taking place at 
all times through formal conference, informal 
discussions, and the daily contacts between super- 
visor and employe. 

2. The periodic service rating, a written sum- 
mary of this continuous evaluative experience, 
must be regarded as primarily an administrative 
device. It provides the Department and the Civil 
Service Commission with a written summary of 
the employe’s performance to serve as one basis 
for various kinds of personnel action, and gives 
the employe a formal statement of his perfor- 
mance. 

3. A service rating should be discussed with 
the employe in order that he may be aware of his 
standing and in order to protect him from unfair 
discrimination. He must have an effective right 
to appeal from the rating to higher supervisory 
staff and to the personnel department. 

4. Service ratings can be effective only if they 
are based on clear statements of the duties which 
are assigned to the employes rated. Job descrip- 


tions, with some interpretive guides to the analysis 
of performance, form the most workable basis for 
rating employes, as well as a sound basis for 
planning staff development. Attempts to write 
specific standards for acceptable performance, for 
ideal performance, or for levels of performance, 
seem invariably to result in generalized state- 
ments which are either of no value to the per- 
sons having to use them, or provide the occasion 
for disagreement and dispute as to the meaning 
and intent of the words. 

With these general principles in mind, the Alle- 
gheny County Board of Assistance organized staff 
committees in 1944 to draw up job descriptions of all 
job assignments used in Allegheny County, including 
that of visitors. These descriptions differed from the 
Civil Service Commission’s descriptions of various 
classifications in that they were specific and limited to 
job assignments, not drawn up on the basis of pay 
roll classification. The committee which worked on 
the descriptions of visitor job assignments was com- 
posed of visitors and one supervisor of visitors. To 
provide the committee with information about in- 
dividual jobs, each visitor was asked to write up a 
detailed description of his job, including all opera- 
tions and duties, along with an estimate of the time 
involved in each part of his work. A group of inter- 
viewers made up of members of the supervisory staff 
reviewed these job descriptions with the visitors before 
they were turned over to the committee. 

The Committee on Visitor Job Descriptions studied 
the individual write-ups, grouped those which seemed 
to describe assignments which were essentially the 
same, and finally arrived at two regular visitor as- 
signments (case load visitor and intake interviewer) 
and nine special assignments (employment inter- 
viewer, resources investigator, closed case visitor, etc.). 
They defined and described those duties which were 
common to all assignments and specified the special 
responsibiilties which distinguished the various as- 
signments. 

After the Committee had drawn up descriptions, 
they were referred to an Editing Committee. This 
Committee, composed of the executive director, as- 
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sistant executive director, county supervisor, a district 
supervisor, training supervisor, supervisor of an ad- 
ministrative section, and personnel supervisor, re- 
viewed all descriptions submitted, for clarity of ex- 
pression and uniformity of form and terminology. 
They were then referred back to the individual com- 
mittees for review, correction, or approval. 

When the job descriptions were complete the Edit- 
ing Committee, meeting with representatives of the 
Committee which drew up the visitor’s job descrip- 
tion, set to work to devise a rating form. The first 
step was to attempt to select items common to all 
visitor job assignments which were of almost equal 
importance in determining the visitor’s ability to do 
the job. After much discussion, six items were finally 
selected, and for each a definition was drawn up to 
limit its meaning and explain its application in rating 
the performance of visitors. Each of these items was 
connected with the job description by a reference 
to a part or parts of the job description of visitor. 
The items and their definitions were: 

1. Organization of work should take into 
consideration planning for and performance on 
the total job and the general approach to both 
detailed and broad responsibilities; the judgment 
used in emphasis given to various aspects of the 
job; and the ease with which unexpected or 
emergency activities are coordinated with routine 
or regular responsibilities. 

2. Securing and interpreting factual informa- 
tion apply to all the basic detail in investigation 
and verification for whatever purpose: to deter- 
mine need, eligibility, or continued eligibility; to 
prepare summaries, letters, reports, and dictation; 
and for whatever other actions are to be based 
upon the procurement, evaluation, and use of 
factual material. They involve completeness, ac- 
curacy and analysis of data obtained, and recog- 
nition of implications present. 


3. Application of policies and procedures is in- 
tended to cover all aspects of performance to 
which either may apply; it- requires knowledge 
and understanding of both, and the skills neces- 
sary for the effective application of them to cur- 
rent work, whether routine or otherwise. It is 
closely tied up with the use made of and the 
inferences to be gathered from factual material. 


4. Use of resources should be interpreted as 
broadly as the facts warrant; it includes not only 
those resources of the community which should 
be discovered, developed, and made use of, and 
the detailed resources of the department itself, 
but also the supervision, direction, and training 


available in the department. These resources are 
used both to develop individual case or work 
plans, and to improve the visitor’s performance. 

5. Presentation of information, oral, and writ- 
ten requires a recognition of the function of the 
department, both as a unit in a state-wide or- 
ganization and as a part of the local community. 
It takes into consideration the usefulness, clarity, 
and effectiveness of material, whether in the form 
of recording, oral delivery, telephone contacts, or 
letters, summaries, reports, etc. It applies equally 
to information given to members of the staff, 
applicants and recipients, and all other persons in 
the community. 

6. Relationships include those with staff, with 
applicants and recipients, and with other members 
of the community. Consideration should be given 
to the objective, constructive, and interpretive 
aspects of these relationships, both from the point 
of view of carrying out the department's specific 
responsibilities in the administration of assistance 
grants and services, and in the general reputa- 
tion of the department as a tax-supported agency. 


It was decided that five degrees of performance 
would be considered for each item. It soon became 
evident that it was impossible to write definitions 
which would make clear distinctions among five 
degrees, and accordingly it was decided to describe 
the lowest degree, the middle (which should represent 
good all-around performance), and the highest degree, 
leaving the second and fourth degree without defini- 
tion, to allow for variations from the definitions above 
and below them, which could be recognized by raters 
but which might be obscured by attempts to describe 
the degrees. For example, the degrees of the first 
item, organization of work, are defined as follows: 

Low—Activity poorly coordinated. 

Middle—With supervision, coordinated; prompt 

activity. 

High—Resourceful; independent coordination of 

activity. 

When it came to assigning numerical values to 
the various items, it was decided that since they 
had been selected as of equal importance in determin- 
ing a visitor’s performance in any job assignment, all 
items would be weighted equally, the total to be as 
near 1,000 points as possible; finally, a weight of 167 
was assigned to each of the six points. In breaking 
down the 167 points for each item and assigning 
weights to each of the five degrees, it was decided, 
that since, the middle point was to indicate an ac- 
ceptable degree of performance without any criticism 
that indicated questionable performance, the score 
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which would result when all items were marked at 
the midpoint should be made high enough that it 
would also indicate acceptable performance to the 
visitor. Most employes come to the department with 
very definite ideas resulting from their school ex- 
periences, as to what a “passing” score or grade is. 
Years of discussion and explanation have failed to 
convince the staff that a score of 500 or 550 out of 
a possible 1,000 points indicates satisfactory per- 
formance, even though the administration may ac- 
cept that score as entirely satisfactory. Each service 
rating period which included scoring on such a sys- 
tem led to endless discussions; consequently, it was 
decided to adopt a method of scoring which would 
make the numerical interpretation of satisfactory per- 
formance more acceptable to the staff. Accordingly, 
the five grades of each item were scored: 67, 92, 117, 
142, and 167. By this method, the intervals between 
the degrees were kept equal, but a rating which was 
marked entirely at the middle (acceptable) degree 
scored 702 out of a possible 1000 points. This seemed 
to line up with the common idea of a “passing” grade. 

With the completion of the scale, the county had a 
job description and a rating scale for visitors which 
were designed to be used together. To assist both 
supervisors and visitors in bridging the gap between 
the two in preparing formal ratings, “A Guide for 
Analysis of Performance of Visitor” was developed by 
the same committees. This outline, consisting of a 
series of questions arranged under the main headings 
of the visitor job description, was not intended to 
cover all possible qualifications which might be dem- 
onstrated by a visitor, nor would all questions apply 
to all visitors. Questions also overlapped, indicating 
that no part of the visitor’s job could be considered 
alone, but only in connection with all other sections. 
It was intended, as the title suggests, as a guide to 
the analysis of the visitor’s work, not as a standard 
of performance. 


ILLUSTRATION 


ERHAPS AN ILLUSTRATION giving one section of the 
P visitor job description and the parallel list of ques- 
tions from the guide for analysis may make the pur- 
pose clearer. 

In the job description for visitor, the first heading 
under the duties of a visitor is as follows: 

It is the duty of a visitor to formulate a work plan 
based upon: 

(a) Relative importance of duties and responsi- 
bilities, detailed and general. 

(b) Cooperation and correlation with the gen- 
eral administrative pattern of the department, the 
district, the division, unit or area. 


(c) Knowledge of current policy and policy in- 
terpretation, derived from 
(1) Employe’s Manual. 
(2) Other department material, memos, no- 
tices, oral instructions, etc. 
(3) Supervisory conferences, meetings, etc. 

(d) Knowledge of current procedure affecting, 
directly or indirectly, the performance of duties, 
derived from 

(1) Written instructions, the Handbook of 
Procedure, and related material. 
(2) Oral instructions. 

(e) Knowledge of specific cases or case load, 
and related cases, and types of problem for which 
responsible. 

(£) Knowledge of department and community 
resources necessary or helpful in the performance 
of duties. 


In the guide for analysis of performance of visitor 
the following questions are listed under the same 
heading: 

Does performance indicate a suitable and usable 
plan of work? 

How does the visitor respond to emergency situa- 
tions, special assignments, and other pressures of 
work? 

Does he have sufficient knowledge of the needs in 
his work load so that he is able to plan effectively, 
either alone or with supervisory help? 

Has the visitor acquired some detailed and useful 
knowledge of the topography, resources, and other 
characteristics of his assigned area? 

Is a reasonable ratio observed by the visitor in his 
day by day performance between his clerical and field 
activities ? 

Under circumstances of transfer of case, case load, 
or assignment, leave, vacation, and resignation, does 
the visitor have the mechanical aspects of his work 
load up to date; does he complete all work in progress 
within reasonable expectation; and does he convey to 
his successor or substitute, and to his supervisor, what- 
ever plans are in progress? 

Above the definition on the rating scale for item 1, 
Organization of Work, is the notation “Job Descrip- 
tion I,” indicating that this section applies specifically 
to the section of the job description on work plan. 
The definition is given above, as well as the three 
definitions of degree for this item. 

Two annual experiences with the service rating 
forms and process outlined above, have been ap- 
parently more nearly satisfactory to both staff and 
administration in Allegheny County than previous 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Letter to the Editor 





NEW ENTHUSIAMS AND ANCIENT ABUSES 
Editor's note: John Griffin has been touring scores 

of public and private institutions in recent months 

and he thinks that public welfare administrators are 

due for a scolding. Here it is! 

Dear Sir: 

Social workers are often accused of succumbing 
too readily to freshly conceived enthusiasms. Hard- 
headed practitioners in the field of public welfare 
administration, on the other hand, have vaunted 
the reputation of selecting the most expedient solu- 
tion to a critical problem. When the reputed ideal- 
ists of the first variety and the acknowledged realists 
of the second genus combine forces in pursuance of 
an objective, the community is confronted by an 
unmistakably powerful influence and more often 
than not is swept onward to action. 

Today we are witnessing the phenomenon de- 
scribed. It is taking place in regard to the place- 
ment and care of the chronically ill and the infirm 
aged. There is a raging executive epidemic of con- 
versions of county almshouses and municipal poor 
farms into county “homes” and city “infirmaries.” 
The question arises as to the abiding value of the 
change as well as to its genuineness in the indi- 
vidual instance. Are we proceeding according to 
carefully formulated long-range plans which embody 
the bitterly gained experiences of past decades, or 
are we frenziedly submitting to pressure-engendered 
enthusiasm? It is a challenging question that should 
not lightly be shunted aside. 

Frankly, after conferring with many fellow admin- 
istrators, I feel increasingly uneasy. A short ten years 
ago we recall the fervor with which certain of our 
friends assured us that the social security program 
was about to put a speedy end to the reprobated 
public institutions. Few there were who demon- 
strated temerity enough to qualify the absolutes of 
the prophets of the better life. The wish, indeed, 
was father to the thought. But now the eventualities 
cruelly belie the predictions. Do we look ahead to 
discover an altogether novel answer? We, alas, do 
no such thing. From the extremism which would 
abolish every final vestige of an institution, we are 
swinging back to the extremism which beholds once 
again in the public institution the ultimate resolution 
of the problems of placement. 

There can be no doubt that the matter of pro- 
viding care for the ill, aged, and other chronics, is 
urgent. Every responsible official is duty bound to 


heed the imperative demand for facilities. Admit- 
tedly, commercial nursing homes are inadequate. 
But as it is unsound practice to drive people from 
hazardous proprietary homes by the stringent en- 
forcement of licensing laws, to more hazardous tene- 
ment and rooming house garrets, so it is equally 
irrational to regiment the displaced in gigantic glori- 
fied almshouses. It is a tragic illusion, we are con- 
vinced, to visualize out-dimensioned renovated poor 
farms as a panacea for the enormous problem facing 
society and its responsible public officials. 


For example, we were disconcerted by hearing an 
influential person advocate the purchase of an im- 
mense army camp capable of holding a hundred 
thousand beds. “Let’s build one great public insti- 
tution and house all the chronically ill in the state, 
county, or municipality,” is the hypothesis promul- 
gated by some naive souls. Such oversimplification 
is bound to be disastrous. 

What is there in the historical records of public 
institutions which justifies the confidence being 
placed in them as a utopia for the aged and chroni- 
cally ill? Let us be honest, candid, forthright. Have 
we proved so successful in administering our sana- 
toria, our mental institutions, our training schools, 
our prisons, that we can reasonably feel happy about 
the future of public institutions for the aged? What 
would a searching survey reveal in regard to com- 
petent personnel, adequacy of wages, sufficiency of 
facilities, the spirit behind the mortar in our already 
operating public-care institutions? 

There are presently existent hundreds of state, 
county, and municipal institutions which cannot stand 
judgment by the identical criteria we are proposing 
for profit homes. This applies not only in the way 
of safety measures, in the kind and ability of per- 
sonnel, medical, nursing and otherwise, but also as 
to the motivation of management. How often in 
recent years have we seen originally “ideal” public 
institutions degenerate into open “scandals?” What 
public departments, we may also inquire, suffer most 
often from the zeal of budget-paring legislators? 
Are not the permanent state, county, or municipal 
institutions characteristically the first line of re- 
trenchment? Let us not, therefore, be dispossessed 
of one bad devil to have seven worse enter the abode 

What of the county and municipal institutions 
which have recently changed titles and structural 
faces? Are they up to the ideal held aloft as desir- 
able, feasible, and most certainly to be personified 
in our proposed public institutions? Some, indeed, 
represent splendid progress. But by and large what 
do we find after careful scrutiny? How many of 
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the newly-named “infirmaries” deserve the name? 
Have they actually qualified medical and nursing 
staffs, competent general help, a wage scale designed 
to attract such? There are “diet-kitchens.” Are there 
dietitians? There are rooms and medical instru- 
ments. Is there a really scientific therapeutic pro- 
gram? There is new paint, some lamps, a few 
magazines, a recreational room. What spirit ani- 
mates the staff? Has the punitive concept vanished? 
Is the penal atmosphere dissolved by colored lead? 
What of privacy? Have the hundred bed “dorms” 
disappeared? Are they likely to be absent from 
transformed hundred thousand cot military tracts? 
What of human dignity? Is it sometimes discreetly 
whispered by administrators that the parade garb is 
for public admiration, but that the almshouse is the 
almshouse and society’s haven for the human debris 
of industrial civilization? It will take more than 
the experiments so far undertaken to convince some 
of us that these questions can be properly answered 
without doubt or cavil. 

What is the solution? It would be the veriest 
sort of pretense to project a guaranteed all-sufficing 
remedy. There is no single comprehensive cure-all. 
We believe that socio-economic reforms, education, 
and a multiplicity of facilities are requisite. The pub- 
lic institution has its place. But the public institution 
must undergo internal reform as well as exterior 
redecoration. No mere publicity campaign, no wave 
of an official wand will suffice to train, orient, and ed- 
ucate capable personnel. Commercial nursing homes 
have a place. But not the prevalent type that blight 
lives as well as landscapes. Incentives must be found 
which will attract persons of calibre to a work of 
human redemption and intimate social service. Visit- 
ing housekeeping agencies have a place. But house- 
keepers must be found and the compensation offered 
must be in keeping with the returns expected. Visit- 
ing nursing organizations have a place. But again, 
there must be a commensuration achieved between 
merit and salary. Home nursing courses by the Red 
Cross and in hospitals have a place. Annexes to 
general hospitals have a place. Home-hospital ar- 
rangements must be developed. There is need and 
room for all. No one can or should try to monopo- 
lize the scene. 

But above all, we would like to emphasize that 
the voluntary institutions have a very definite place. 
Unfortunately, the quality and extent of service 
rendered by these long-standing institutions is gen- 
erally unappreciated. Throughout the country there 
are hundreds of religious and fraternal homes for 
the aged, and hospitals for the chronically ill, the 


real value of which cannot be estimated unless we 
pause to think of the burden that would fall on the 
communities if these facilities ceased to function. 
They are filled to capacity, it is true. But who is 
taking an interest in advocating their expansion and 
advancement? What do public administrators con- 
tribute in the way of supporting the further progress 
of such institutions? Many of them, it may be men- 
tioned, have served well local communities for almost 
a century. It may be argued that most of their 
facilities are under sectarian auspices. While this is 
true, an examination will usually reveal that the 
institutions have broad basic policies which have 
proved flexible enough, for example, to meet Com- 
munity Fund principles. Moreover, if group prefer- 
ence is indulged, more often than not, it is because 
of the tragic limitations of space and personnel—of 
available resources. Lack of accumulating reserves 
had led to the freezing to a surviving standstill 
of many of these endeavors, 

Many public welfare administrators, it appears to 
me, too often demonstrate a peculiar lack of logic 
in failing to recognize the importance of these vol- 
untary homes for the aged, nursing homes, and 
hospitals. These taken-for-granted facilities receive 
little encouragement from public leaders and conse- 
quently many of them are never able to expand or 
develop. In fact, public welfare officials actually tend 
to discriminate against them either by narrow inter- 
pretations of the laws, or by deliberate specialized 
economizing in budgeting the grants to guests of 
these institutions. The fact that the institutions are 
styled as “incorporated charities” frequently mis- 
leads public officials as to their actual financial status. 
In our own Commonwealth we have studied the 
attitude of a large municipality fortunate enough to 
possess a sizable voluntary hospital for chronics. 
The hospital is widely renowned for the perfection 
of its facilities and the excellent care given the pa- 
tients. In the same city, there are commercial nurs- 
ing homes of the ordinary classification. A dearth 
of facilities exists. The hospital authorities have 
shown every willingness to expand as rapidly as re- 
sources and conditions permit. Nevertheless, the 
public assistance administrator of this city informed 
the hospital officials that old-age recipients therein 
(mostly terminal cancer, multiple sclerosis victims, 
apoplectic, hemiphlegia, and similar cases) were 
“lucky” to receive $45 per month, while the pre- 
vailing rate in third-class nursing homes (so called) 
was $85 per month! If the example was solitary, 
it would be of little pertinence. But it is altogether 
too typical. For one reason or another voluntary 
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institutions have been and are being discriminated 
against by public assistance administrators, whose 
arbitrary actions are too frequently allowed to pass 
unchallenged. The folly of paying twice as much for 
fifth rate care of a patient in a proprietary “con- 
valescent” establishment as for first quality treatment 
and solicitous oversight in a nonprofit incorporated 
institution has seemed to escape the conscious adver- 
tence of many social administrators. It is an over- 
sight that is inexcusable in view of the facts. 

Voluntary incorporated charitable institutions are 
not, of course, by any means, the whole answer. 
But they have a place and it has been unaccented 
and underestimated. They should be encouraged 
to develop, and public administrators should make 
it their business to see to it not only that such 
valuable assets are capitalized to the fullest, but that 
every reasonable and lawful concession is made so 
that they will prosper and progress in the tradi- 
tional American way. A cordial conference with 
the boards and directors of such institutions would 
often prove far more fruitful in developing com- 
munity resources than a similar amount of time and 
energy expended in haggling negotiations with own- 
ers of commercial homes. 

We hear at every conference, institute, and con- 
vention, debated, discussed, and determined much 
about the felationshisp between public and voluntary 
agencies. Here is a veritably untilled field awaiting 
exploration and cultivation. A sane movement in 
this direction may perhaps temper the surging on- 
rush to ultra-costly, hastily-erected or renovated pub- 
lic institutions. Some of us in the field of public 
administration do not wish to commit ourselves to 
a phenomenon parallel to the new slums being 
created in the sphere of public housing. 

Joun J. Gnrirrin, Supervisor 
Bureau of Old Age Assistance 
Board of Public Welfare 


Somerville, Mass. 


RATING SCALE 
(Continued from page 54) 


experiences had been. It is felt that, by and large, 
this experiment has moved in the right direction and 
it is the intention of the county to continue a periodic 
review of the process, including the basic job descrip- 
tion, in order to eliminate weak spots or points of 
friction or misunderstanding. Future experience with 
this type of service rating directly related to detailed 
job descriptions should provide the county eventually 
with a far more adequate administrative device than 
any in earlier use. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN THE Nationat Councit of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Council. 


Since the February issue of Pustic Wexrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 


Mr. D. B. Arnold, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Miss Robbie Binion, Rayville, Louisiana 

Mrs. Coral L. Bridge, Vincennes, Indiana 

Mr. Stanley Brown, Hillsdale, Michigan 

Mrs. Maude R. Bryson, Benton, Louisiana 
Mr. George H. Finck, Frederick, Maryland 
Mr. Melton G. Fleniken, Mansfield, Louisiana 
Mr. Otis A. Gerhart, Kokomo, Indiana 

Mrs. Faye Hudson, Keosauqua, Iowa 

Mr. Charles R. Ingram, San Rafael, California 
Mr. Perry O. Larkin, Hastings, Nebraska 
Mrs. Mecca McIntyre, Clinton, Illinois 

Mr. William H. Morman, Sedalia, Missouri 
Miss Dorothy Paulin, Norfolk, Nebraska 

Mr. A. C. Peterson, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Mary Louise Reynolds, Dodge City, Kansas 
Mrs. Emily Stothart, Coushatta, Louisiana 
Miss Marie Sullivan, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Nellie May Sutten, Muscatine, Iowa 

Miss Helen W. Turner, Fairfield, Iowa 

Mr. Porter Wright, York, Pennsylvania 


VETERANS SERVICE PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 67) 


come through the contact representative who gives 
veterans information about their rights and helps 
them make application for benefits. In many such 
referrals, the social problem may not be one related 
to the use of VA benefits or services and veterans are 
immediately put in touch with the appropriate social 
agency. 

It is obvious that neither social service nor the 
entire Veterans Administration, can alone do the 
job for veterans who now need, or will need, some 
kind of service or care without the help of every 
member of the American Public Welfare Association 
and the agencies they represent. 


Pusric WELFARE DrrEcTorY 


The new and completely revised Public Welfare 
Directory 1947 is now in preparation and will be 
available April 1, 1947. Directory changes will appear 
in Pustic Wetrare beginning with the May issue 
and continue through December. 
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NEWS ANU NUTES 








INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociAL Work 
An Appeal for Support 


ASSUME YOU ARE REALLY INTERESTED in strength- 
Weaning international cooperation and we believe a 
strong private cooperative effort in the social work 
field will further the success of the various govern- 
mental social welfare activities through the United 
Nations organizations. Because of the devastating 
effects of the war, the International Conference of 
Social Work must be reorganized. The Conference 
will give the social workers of the several countries 
an opportunity for meeting their collective responsi- 
bility. All countries can learn from each other, and 
a united social work voice will be helpful to the total 
cause of human endeavor. We, therefore, appeal to 
you for a generous contribution to aid in the re-estab- 
lishment of the International Conference of Social 
Work. 


At a preliminary meeting this past summer in 
Brussels, Dr. Rene Sand was continued as President 
and Howard R. Knight was selected as Secretary- 
General. A preparatory meeting will be held at The 
Hague in 1947 and the first full dress sessions of the 
International Conference will be held in the U.S.A. 
in 1948. Ten U.S.A. delegates will attend the 1947 
Hague meeting at their own expense. Membership 
and a permanent plan of organization and operation 
will be developed at that meeting. For costly reorgan- 
ization expenses—clerical, travel, communications, 
printed material (no administrative salaries), the 
US.A. is asked to raise $7,500 by contributions. 
This is a small sum compared to the influence ac- 
corded our country in this effort. 

America was not touched by the war to the extent 
that other countries were affected. Our leading social 
work personnel has been protected—many European 
social workers were killed, imprisoned, or removed 
from employment. This is your opportunity to assist 
in international cooperation. 

Charles C. Alspach, Chairman, Committee on Mem- 
berships and Contributions, U. S. Committee on 
International Conference of Social Work. 


Fred K. Hoehler Howard R. Knight 
Arlien Johnson Rev. Lucian Lauerman 
Maurice ]. Karpf Leonard W. Mayo 
Frank ]. Bruno Kurt Peiser 

Grace Coyle Howard Russell 

Loa Howard Elizabeth Wisner 


Benjamin Youngdahl 


Grass Roots INTERPRETATION 


HE ALLEGHENY County (Pennsylvania) Board of 

Public Assistance met in December with members 
of the state and national legislatures from Allegheny 
County to discuss issues relating to the state and local 
welfare programs. There was informal discussion 
about the clarification of laws governing the local 
boards, the present exclusion of aliens from eligi- 
bility for general assistance, diagnosis and treatment 
of mentally ill persons, child welfare and aid to de- 
pendent children, and proposed amendments to the 
federal Social Security Act. 


Care OF THE AGED 


ew York Strate, in December 1946, began a 
N broad inquiry into the problems of institutional 
care of the aged, involving approximately 28,000 
aged men and women in some 300 public and 
private institutions in the state. 

The inquiry will embrace the welfare problems 
not only of the aged, but of the homeless and the 
transient; also persons whose needs are custodial 
rather than medical or nursing; and individuals who, 
for social or psychological reasons, require the pro- 
tection and relationships of group life. 





Book Notes 


UBLIC Welfare in St. Louis County, 1945, is the 

title of the annual report of the St. Louis County 
(Minnesota) Welfare Department. In the foreword 
by the Board Chairman attention is directed to the 
needs of the aged and the children. The report 
contains a frank discussion of such problems as inte- 
gration of programs and services, assistance standards, 
and improvement of forms and procedures. 

The Child Welfare section has an informative dis- 
cussion on adoption, including administrative prob- 
lems and the meaning of the services to adoptive 
parents. 

An interesting section on administrative costs points 
up the need for services without financial aid and 
gives a clear explanation of the need for case records. 

Only a few of the many items in this report have 
been mentioned. One is impressed with the frank 
and thorough discussion of the many welfare prob- 
lems and how the Welfare Department is meeting 
these problems. 
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The Art of Plain Talk, by Rudolph Flesch. Harper 
Brothers, New York. 210 pages. $2.50. 

The author knows how to write and he knows 
how to teach. In this book he teaches how to write. 
Every social worker could well afford to own this 
book and adopt it as a manual for case record and 
report writing. 

Mr. Flesch has practiced his own preaching with 
the startling result that his instruction in the art of 
writing is fun to read. It is a safe assumption that 
no one can read “Plain Talk” without becoming 
acutely conscious of: “empty words—long sen- 
tences—the gadgets of language—live words — 
crowded words—and the trouble with text books.” 
If you wish to improve your literary workmanship, 
“The Art of Plain Talk” is the sharpest tool cur- 
rently available. 


The Bulletin of the Virginia Council of Social 
Work, Medical Care Issue, October 1945, Vol. 1, 
No. 1. 35 pp. 

The first main article in the Bulletin on “Planning 
to Meet Virginia’s Health Needs” is the summarized 
report of a survey and recommendation made by 
Louis S. Reed, Ph.D., of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Most of the conclusions as to conditions in Vir- 
ginia will apply to many other states and the recom- 
mendations will, we believe, be well worthy of con- 
sideration by other states. The main topics include 
medical care for the needy, financing of medical 
care for the general population, provision of addi- 
tional hospital facilities, and improvement of the 
quality of medical service in rural areas. 

The Need for An Institution for Long Term Pa- 
tients in Dane County, Wisconsin. February 1946, by 
A. Rohwer. Financed by The Friendship Fund. 
Mimeographed. 23 pp. 

This survey was guided by a coordinating commit- 
tee and its purpose was to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How may adults, not mental or tubercular pa- 
tients, need institutional care because of chronic ill- 
ness, long term convalescence, or old age? 

2. How many of these, outside private nursing 
homes, would be likely to use a new institution on 
either a paying or non-paying basis? 

Time did not permit making a house to house 
canvas of 130,000 people so other methods had to be 
used. A confidential list was compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by county homes, hospitals, welfare 
organizations, ministers, doctors, nurses and others. 

The informant was expected to determine whether 
the patient needed infirmary or domiciliary care; 


would he probably refuse to enter a new county in- 
stitution; is the present arrangement satisfactory; 
would he be better off in a new county institution. 

In addition it determined the source of present 
support, the distribution by sex, and the probable 
number of couples that would be living together. 
In considering the probable later need the author 
points out several possible factors which might effect 
the trend either toward greater or lesser need. 

The Blind of Hennepin County, Final Report of 
Blind Study Committee, the Central Planning and 
Research Department, Minneapolis Council of Social 
Agencies, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 1946. 149 
pages. 

Findings and recommendations of the Blind Com- 
mittee of Hennepin County are presented in this 
report in addition to an analysis of the methodology 
used, a description of the agencies serving the blind, 
organization of the study committee, and the general 
characteristics of the blind. 

The scope of the study was defined as the assem- 
bling of factual data which would give a compre- 
hensive picture of the needs of the blind and the 
resources available within Hennepin County to meet 
these needs. 

In addition to making specific recommendations on 
the various aspects studied, the Blind Study Com- 
mittee made the following general recommendations: 
(1) “That a permanent Standing Committee on 
Services for the Blind be set up under the Central 
Planning and Research Committee of the Council 
of Social Agencies.” (2) “That agencies and organ- 
izations serving the blind develop, jointly and sev- 
erally, an expanded program of public education and 
interpretation.” (3) “That agencies serving the blind 
expand their programs of interpretation to the blind 
themselves of the services which are available.” 


Creative Old Age, by Clare de Gruchy. Old Age 
Counseling Center, San Francisco, 1946. 143 pages. 
$2.75. 

The Director of the San Francisco Old Age Coun- 
seling Center presents seven case histories and three 
group projects to illustrate the effectiveness of the 
procedures and principles used in carrying out the 
primary objective of “adjusting the individual to 
the condition of society today in preparation for the 
social changes of tomorrow, rather than the creation 
of conditions under which the old can function effort- 
lessly.” The author presented these records to con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the nature of the 
agency and to refute in simple terms the popular 
assumption that aging inevitably means progressive 
mental stagnation and rigidity. 
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APWA MEMBERSHIP INCREASE) 49 PER CENT IN 1946 





MEMBERS LIST THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS OF 
BELONGING TO THE ONLY NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
OF PUBLIC WELFARE AGENCIES, BOARD MEMBERS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, AND WORKERS: 


e Professional stimulation through monthly journal, PUBLIC WELFARE, Letter 
to Members, and other publications. 


e Readily available technical and consulting service. 


e Opportunity to participate in the planning and development of a aational welfare 
program. 


e Opportunity for the discussion and examination of social welfare in practical, 
nontechnical terms. 


e Opportunity for expression of personal opinions and ideas about Public Welfare. 


e Medium for meeting public welfare officials personally and discussing with them 
mutual problems. 


e Opportunity to engage in detailed work and study in committee groups. 





— Are You A Member of APWA? — 
Do you participate in its services and support its program? 





AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


1313 E. 60TH ST. CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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